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A D s tf r Q c ir 


In early literature on trade arsd deve lopifient 
t f adi t i onal 1 y ^eiiiployed comparative advantaqe in 
static setting has been considered as a ' basis of 
trade corporation, which does not take into account 
the changing pattern in country’s^ resource 
endowment structure, making tnerQhy the studies 
less useful theoret i cal ly as well as operat ional ly . 
Pres ers t pa . pe r em p i r i cal I y e xarft i n e s the s dynarfi i c 
comparative advantage in association with 
c 0 m p i e m e n t a r i t y and c o m o e t i t i v e n e s s ^ s k i s t i n g 
factor endowment structure and export-supply and 
import-demand structure as determinants of trade 
cooperation. Based on the general findings., the 
study offers block— wiser commodity-wise trade 
cooperation among newly indust rial iz ing developsirig 
countries (IMICs ) . 


I . Introdiict ion ” Relevance of the Stud y 

Early literature on" trade and development widely 
recognised collective self-reliance ■ as an important 
development objective in developing countries. So as to 
achieve thisy iiidustrialisatiori process in many developing 


# Present paper is a part of larger reserach study 'Trade 
Cooperation Among Selected Newly Indust r ial izing Developing 
Countries s Principles and Policy Oc*ti€ins.' Author 
gratefully acknowledges the generous financial support by 
Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSRT, New* 
Delhi for carrying out the’ present study. Author expresses 
his deep sense of gratitude to Prof. V.R. Panchmukh i ? 
Directofr Research and information System for Non-Aligned 
Nations and other Developing Countriesy New Delhi' for his 
consistent eiicour agement suggestion and guidance at 
various stages of the present study. However^ usual 
d i s c X a X cie r s ,a p p x y . ■ ^ , 
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coiiTitries K^ms . intensif ied? in which .the. eiriphasis was placed 
OP growth of trade« Until mid hOs^ the indiist r ial izat io-n-ied 
development strategy- waS' considered as an inward oriented 
through reorienting indigenous' investment, material 
resources? technology and protective measures? such as,, 
tariffs? quota, taxes and exchange rate appreciat ion . ■ Since 
mid 60 s? it was but soon realised that industries? which grew 
under protective umbrel la ' also required inputs to sustaif! 
their ongoing production activity, the demand for which could 
not be met from the domestic sources alone. This? in turn? 
forced developing countries to" enhance their imoo rt—capac i ty 
through increase in export? thus? , shifting the emphasis, "froii^ 
inward-^loeking import-^subst i tution to outward—lookirig export-' 
promotion led industrialisation development ' strategy . 

Export-promotion strategy? implying the exploitation of 
micro and macro economic'- efficiency 'through . trading- of 
factor’s efficiency and commodities? though induced country’s 
import-capacity but it' was not ?. however ? adequate to meet the 
increasing . import— rsqui rement needed for country’s 
development process.. This was due to the various internal 
supply , bottlenecks and external demand . const raints ? -. in , which 
the role played by' tar i ff . and non-tar i f f . , barr iers received 
utmost significance- ,' yhereas many, developed countries had 
been successful., in ’ sk'i pping.' over the ■ ■effect ■, of. trade 
ba r r i e r s through diversifying. , t,h;e i .r.. p, r o d u c t s ■ . -a'n, d ma r k e t s ? t he 
d-eveloping ■ cou.rit ries coul'd :. .no.t -be . - able ' .to- counter such 
adverse effects- 


• . ^ ^ 

Tariff arid riGo—tariff .preferences demanded fay developing 
countries from developed nations- under various CsATT rounds 
and UNCTAD corsfereiices appeaed no more than a psychelogi cal 
sat isfaction * It either ended ' at the discussion stage or ' the' 
extant of such preferences w&.s such that could fae sasly 
waived fay the restrictive cla'uses and criteria art if i cial ly 
impGsed by the developed countries. -Thus? room for expanding 
the export from developing into' the developed countries was 
aiiriQst closed. Hencey trade among the developing countries 
was increasingly realised as second best soluti,on than 
between the developing and the developed countries. 

Present study ^ in view of this? aims at examining the . ’C i 
pattern of dynamic comparat i ve advantage? (2) compl ementari ty 
and coiiipet it iveri-ess of export— coiriuiodities, C3) nature of 
factor endowment structure? ' (4) export-supply and import^ 
deffiand structure and C55 intra-NICs trade cooperation* 


II. Comparative Cost Advantage A Relevant Literature Review 

yhat factors tend to determine the trade flows between 

countries is still a subject of -lively debate and discussion 

1 - 

among the trade theorists* ' Ricard'o’s theory .of com.parative 
a.dvantage? derived from the theory of 'vaiue? , descri,bed '■ the 
differences ,in interiiat ional factor product ivit ies ' as 
determinant of trade between countries. This ; theory ^ .based 
on too s.iiripl i st i c , two- country ' — two— commodity model.r 
described differences ir labour factor productivity as. 
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eKpianation of trade* E^erived there froiriy a cGuritry sho-uid 

export those goods in ^hich it possesses comparat ive ' labour 

cost advantages: ^hile reel p^rocal ly import those goods 

portraying comparative labour cost di sadvantage « ' Under 

classical wisdom^ the' comparat I’ve cost theory ■is, thus 

determined by , *ditf erences in •internat ionai labour 

productivities ’ r ^hich, in turoy is determined by 

’international division of" labour’ and ’econanries of seals’ 

on account of ’learning by doing’ and avai labi 1 i ty ' of labour- 

Over timey relaxing the assumptions of ’differences in 

production techniques’ and ’heterogeneity of factors’ from 

Ricardo’Sy ,Theoritical treatmenty another land mark in the 

trade theory was provided by neo-classical trade- theorists^ i,n 

■ , ■ 2 

"the form of factor proportions with which Heckscher ' '<1vi9)y-- 
Qhlin (1939)^ and ' 'Samuelson ■;C194S)^- . were prom'inantly 
assO'Ciated. ■ ■ 

ficcording to, Heckscher Ohlin CH—0) . model y ' , a country 
specialises and exports those products the production of 
which , requires relatively fi'iore abundant and cheap factor y 
where as y imports those pro-ducts? which embody relatively 
more scarce and expensive factor of production. ' In H—O 
modely thereforsy ■ comparative ■ abundance of factor y which? in 
turn’ determines the cost .of .factor , of productian? has been 
held as deteriiiinant ' of ^ trade , behaviour f Throry of 
comparat i ve advantage .both in,, its . classical and neo-classi cal 
treatmenty thuSy implies as to how the flow .of trade is 
determined by the micro .and iTiacro economic efficiency* It 


i 3 , therefore, a traneaetien between efficiency and 

. -r and commodities between the tub 

i H8 1 T* i C i.sri Ly UT t ^ ■ 

c Q un t r i s s a 

Soon after the davelopnierit of H-0 fsode'iy its empi. ^-B-i 

validity and unrealistic assumptions beca.ie the subject of 

frontal attack by trade economists. Factor price 

* - ^ -i 'T”* A js e‘'^X0Psion O'? O o t.2. s * 

1 4 >: r»r» K./ SaiTsuelson \ t 

ec|iiaii5ai’.s.oss , --J , a 

' ' X .i rtfr iL \ • 

|~,it J s fs fl P S i 1 T -JQ X 

more than t«o factors and commodities b, _ . - 

--in- ^nd factor intensity by Larry ana 

Leontief’s partsdox lir-w- 

as s „ a- i" ii Ti f o r m as to how L ^ 

others ( 1968 )^ were some examples 

diTionpd on theoretical and operational grounds. 

model was qiiestionea on 

, riiscov^^red that where as export of US 

For instance, Leont-ier uiscov.reu 

„os laboor intensive, her import «as capital intensive, .hich 
„as juct in opposition to the H-0 model. The empir.cai 
validity of Leontief »aS. however. further challan.ed 

e aoair went back to support the H-0 moe 

which once agair wen 

* HoyplQDinQ countries was 

indicatina that whereas enpart of develop.ng 

.. their import embodied capital as principal 

labour-intensive, their impcr 

and scarce factor of production. 

- forthe*-’ development under H— O premises. 

There has been furtne. aev_^ f 

-ahout the determinants o^ 

„hich provided deeper insights abo-t 

s^Lirv^rnach was the introduction of 
trade behaviour. One such approach was 

^ 1 4 -* ' S'S - L- 4 1 1 — r OUtrSTlltr ifl' 

homan skills, which demarcated tne skil. con. 

> - i'a.-tnr of production. ... * 

labour input as a separate factu. P 

, - i. an asset of labour and is equivalent to 

skill content is un ass_t 

•t 1 ^nd pa-' referred to as human capita... 

physical capita.. and 


The modified capital intensity of a product is defined by the 

ratio of total to physical and humnan capital to ’pure’ 

i *1 ' " ’ 

labour inputs” ^ 

There have been turther spor^idic efforts to eKpiain 

trade behav.iour aoiong which mention must' bs rciade to ‘prociiict 

cycle theory® and ® availabi 1 i ty hypothesis® = ' ^'Succsssive 

stages of standardisation character ise ‘ the product cycle* 

Initially a new good is made in small lots, each/ firm with 

its own variety* ■ Hanuf acturing processes are highly 

experimental ? many different techniques are given in try. 

But as markets grow? changes • take place? national and 

internat ional specif i cations are agreed upon. 

Simultaneously the number of processing ' ' technologies 

decreases as inferior methods" are weeded out. The ' / surviving 

techniques grow more fami 1 iar -and marketing channels. ; become 

better established. The expansion of output transforms the 

items from "side line" to "main 1 ine " status ... The product 

cycle accounts and technological gap accounts clearly bslony 

to same family. Both stresses the sequential development of 

production theory. But while the technological yap 

emphasises timef proauct cycle emphasises the transition from 
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product differentiation to product standardisat ion" . 
According to product cycle model, a product has three stages. 
At the first stags, the composition of workforce in terms of 
relative proportion of highly skilled compared to unskilled 
workforce in the process of p^roduction is a basic criteriofs. 
At the second stage, although the tendency is .more towards 


the' use of capital and high level of, inanagerial skills- but 
their ' coiiibinat ion declines conipared to tbe first stage* At 
the third' stage- the capital .and iTtanagerial skills are 
coiTifained *‘A*ith unskilled labour force to p^roducB the outpsut* 

Hirsch '*^ strongly" feels that de%^eloped countries ■ „ should 

concentrate their exports on and '*grown'* ■ products that 

coirsiTiand abundance of ■ engineer irsg y captitai. and 

fTianageiient y is^hile developing countries on ^'mature products** 

requiring more of unskilled labour* This again sup»pQrts the 

factor ■ proportion theory* The “ aval labi I i ty hypothesis* 

providesy by and large- a similar explanation for trade 

behaviour* According to thisy a country should import, ' those 

goods that are not 'available domes ti cal ly , whi ch y in . turoy 

14 

should export those that are ' abundance in the home- market 
It is viewed that "natural resources'y '. innovation 

( technological progress) .and product, dif f erentiat ion are 

■■ ' ■ 

determinants of , avai iabi 1 ity** ,■ * ■ 

In the, above discussionsy' .’natural conditions * , in the 

classical ■ theory? ’relation' between capiital ' and ' labour ’ i'H 

neo-classi cal theory and ’ ski 1 1. factor in Velation to/ capital 

and,,,, la,bo'ur*„'' in product cycle ,., theory.’, had., been .held . as ,, major 

determinants ■ o.'f- ,■ coiriparative- advantage and? ,■ thereforey the 

lA 

country’s, - trade . pattern.*' . Hirsch .' ■ < 1974) -, go-ing ,, a step 

further classified , expsort—comirtodit ies. under .t.hree cate.gor ias ? 
such ,asy (i). Ricardo, goods'?.. C2) .Hecksher-'Ghl in goods and C..3i 
pr,oduct cycle goods* Primary commoditiesy . requiring 

■ -t ■ 

relatively more of natu-^'al f actor ' end-owfiferit ? are classified 


. ' . B . , ■ ■ ■ 

under Ricardo goods , while manufacturing- goods y requiring 
more . of technoloBiy and R and Dy under H—O’ goods*. Trade ' in 
mariuf actures between developed and developing ' countries 
CMorth-South trade) or CSouth—Morth trade) is the OKample of 
"H-“Q model. Products other than above have been put und^r 
product cycle on the basis of recent innovationsy research 
and ^ development. Thasy ' “product cycle goods are 
distinguished from Heckscher-^Ohlin goods by the fact that 
production functions of new goods vary from country to 
country and because the cost of internat ional technology 
transfer is likely to be high- To establish comparative 
advantage in new goodsy it is not sufficient to compare the 
relative shares of capital, unskilled and skilled labour 
needed in several countries- ,■ The cost' of technology , transfer 
must be added to calculate comparat i ve costs“ , - ' Studies, 
per— se deal the comparative advantage in . static homework, 
which ignores the' changing pattern- of factor endowment 
structure '■ of a, CQ'Untry- Thus,' co/mparat i ve^ advantage as a 
deteririinant of trade :-'pattern needs., to be examined in dynamic 
rather, than in static . setting- 

III . fleas urement of' Comparat ive •Advantage s Some . Siscussions 

'' Invar iafaly, , aiifiost, ai 1 .studies .on comparative advantage 

faced the severe profaiem of ■measurement - Al.ternat i ve 

approaches were employed for estimating the coifsparat i va 

• ' i S » 

advantage, such as, (:1) input-output technique, CE) fac'tof 


intensity through elasticity of substitution^^ and C3> SKport 
performance indeK.*^'-^ As. far as the first and second 

approaciies are con ce rued ^ a numbs r of crit i cisiris, haS' been 
offered. The most . comuion aiFiorsg all is ■ that these have 
overemphasised the cost elements y which have ignored the 
CQiisiderat ion of non-price factors. For instance?' it is . held 
that s **co5t considerat ions will not be s-uff icient • « - and a 

complete ' explanation 'of comparative advantage would have to 

E *1 

take account of the effects of non-price factors'*. 

Export performance index is yet another method used for 
measuring the .comparative cost advantage of a country vis-a- 
vis the others. It reflects all types of costs and non-price 
factors **like good will? quality? service , facilities? etc. 
Since this pattern in comparative advantage is revealed by 
the observed pattern of , trade flows?' it is ■ cal led . r evealed 
comparative' advantage, . Thus? -the increase in. export 
performance index of the exporting country as compared to 
competitor' country or ■ country ’ s -group reflects the increase 
in '■ exporting count ry ■■ due to the ' effect of revealed 
comparative .advantage- The mean, of revealed ' comparative 
advantage? , a part from considering the , -relative cost 
element’ ' also ■' captures ■ the '*dif f erences in non-price 
factors". Thusr by including the cost and non-price 

factors? this method makes the departure from the earlier 
methods. In view . of this? we make the use of export 

performance index? which is worked out by using the following 
well known Balassa’s methods^'^ 
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eij {1) eij (1) < eij{1) /eij CO? ) 
ej CD ej < 1 ? < sj (1)/ ej CO) ) 


Average share of jth country in the total export 
of ith conrssiiQidi ty in the base yearf 

Average share of all commodities of the exporting 
country in the base year; 

Average share of jth country in the total exp<ort 
of ith commodity in the current year; and 

Average share of ail commodities of the exporting 
country in the current year. 

by using the above methodj it is possible to 

\ 

compare the export performance index of the exporting country 

vis— a— vis the competitive countries. In the present study, 

export performance index has been separately worked out for 9 

selected NICs CArgentina, Brazil, India, , Israel, Korea 

Republic, Haiaysia, Pakistan, Singapore and Turkey). Each of 

the K^ICs has been separately considered as exporting country, 

whereas, rest of the world as a unit of competitors. Present 

study captures more recent periods, which includes the 

averages of C D 1969-7S to 1974-76, (2) 1974-76 to 1979-SE 

and C3) 1979— SE to 19S4— S7. Studies covering earlier periods 

£4. 

are also available. Present study uses data at 3 digit 
levels of SITC groupings. Data beyond this level are not 

found available on - a consistent- basis f roiii ' published ' sources* 
CQiriffioelitv- - Trade Statistics ^ ' Year Book of Internat ional Trade . 
Statistics y by United Nations? Ijorld Table by World Bank ,,and 
Monthly Statistics - of- Foreis^n Trade of India by DGCI S, 
Calcutta have been used as basic . sour ces of inf ornation* ■ 


EPI 

Where? 
eij CG) = 

e J , ■ CO) = 

eij C 1 ) = 

e j CD = 

Thus ? 


o 
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IV, D ynami c Comparat i ve Advantage in Industr ial izinq 

Developing Coiint r ies ’ 

Attempts have been iriade to identify the export— 
comiTsodi t ies (1) wh i ch , retained their revealed compsarative 
advantagsp <2) portrayed shift in their revealed comparative 
advantage and (3) new commodities which emerged with revealed 
comptarat i v,e advantage* This assumed significance because 
changing psattern of comparative advantage is riormally 
accompanied with changing pattern of factor endowpient 
structure* Such analysis has been presented in TabIe-1, 

IV . 1 Retention of Export-Products yith Revealed Comparative- 
Advantage 

Several products in traditional as well as in non- 
traditional sectors retained their revealed comparative 
advantage over time* Such export-commodi ties are s 
fertilizer crude 1271)^ mineral, manufacture (663)* pearl 
precious 3 . semi — precious stones (667). y copper C6SE) and tools 
C695) from the traditional and engines and motors (714) from 
the non-tadi tional sector .in Israel* The .corresponding 
products in , 'Singapore are cereals^ etc. (04S)y, hides and 
skins CEIDt fuel wood and charcoal CE41>7 sulpher (274)' from 
the traditional and pigments paints ( 333 ) and' printed Hiatt'er 


Ilnd Period 


Final Period 


NIC 5 


Products 
having RCA 
in previous 
period re- 
tained in 
the second 
period 


Discontinu- 
ity in RCA 
RCA on produ- 
cts during 
1974-76 to 
1979-82 over 
1969-72 to ■ 
1974-76 


Addition of 
ne^ product 
•with RCA du 
ring second 
over first 
period 


Products 
s having RCA 
- in second 
period re- 
tained in 
the final 
period 


Discontinu- Addition of 
ity in RCA new products 
RCA on produ-with RCA du- 
cts during ring final 

1979-82 to over second 

1984-87 over period 
1974-76 to 
1979-82 


T 

NT 

T 

NT 

T NT 

T 

NT 

T 

NT 

T NT 

(No. 

MNo.) 

(No , 

) { No . ) 

(No.) (No.) 

(No. 

) (No . ) 

(No. 

XNo. ) 

(No.) (No.) 


Argentina 

13 

7 

21 

9 

16 

14 

4 

1 

25 

20 

29 

14 

Brazil 

15 

9' 

14 

7 

16 

12 

13 

12 

16 

9 

18 

7 

India 

3S 

15 

E 

- 

3 

- 

8 

1 

24 

14 

19 

21 

Israel 

10 

“ 

13 

- 

19 

16 

11 

8 

22 

8 

10 

20 

Korea Republi c 

19 

5 

15 

10 

15 

8 

13 

5 

20 

8 

5 

20 

Ha layasi a 

9 

1 

E5 

13 

25 . 

14 

8 

5 

22 

10 

23 

13 ■ 

Pakistan 

15 

E 

26 

6 

21 

11 

11 

1 

25 

12 

17 

21 

Singapore 

8 

3 

, IS 

18 

26 

7 

12 

4 

22 

8 

12 

18 

Turkey 

15 

3 

23 

9 

14 

15 

6 

3 

25 

15 

24 ' 

15 

Average- 

15 

6 

■ 

8 

17 

11 

6 

4 

22 

12 

17 

17 


T. = Traditional Sector 
,, NT N'on-*Tradi tional Sector 

Source? '' ^■ Coniifiod it y" Trade Statistics j United Nations^ Year Book of Internationa l 
Trade . Statistics , United Nations' and Honthlv Statistics of Foreig n 
Trade o f India , DGCI & S, Calcutta, Various Issues, 
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(892) from the non-tradi t ional sector, which have portrayed 
revealed cofisparat i ve advantage on a . continiious basis* 

Soch products in. Brazil are meat fresh COII 1 . coffee and 
substitute CQJI)^ . feeding stuffs- COSi)? food preparations 
C099)y vegetable fibres <265)7 f ixed' vegeta,bls oils C4EH’) 5 
paper (642)7 f ixed vegetable- oils (422)7 paper (642) and iron 
and steel (672) from the traditional and carboxylic acids 
(513 ) 7 ' nitrogen function ^compounds (514)j products ' of 
condensation (562) ? steam engines (712) y other _ power 
generating machinery (7-16) y and machines non—electri c (719) 
from the non— traditional sector. Simiiarlyy such products in 
Malaysia includes cocoa (072) and processed aiiimal ^ vegetable 
oil (431) under the traditional and ' perfumery coseiTietics 
(553) under the non-t radi t ional sector* 'These in Turkey, rare 
s wheat etc* (046)7 vegetable etc «, C054) and; textile' yarn 
(651) under the traditional ..sector «■ 

' In . PakistaOy such ■ products . include s milk and cream 
( 022 ) 7 ' butter (023 ) 7 -rice (042), alcoholic beverages ( 112 ) 
and- sulpher (274) in the traditional sectary while- clothing 
CS41) in the: non-traditional sector? and in Korea RepubliCy 
-woven mao m.ade C653) y .limey .■ cement 7 building products- (661)* 
mineral. ' manuf actures (663) y '.' i ron and steel- . castings C67.9),y 
wire products (693)?. steel coDptery nails nuts (694) and base 
metal'- hO.usehoid ■ equi pmeht.; (697) ' in, the; traditionaiy . while 
travel goods (631) and footwear (651) in the non— tradilionai 
.sector. Si'milarlyy such products in ' Argent ina ares • Cmeat 
fresh? - chilled--' frozen ( 0 i 1)7 m.aize unmilied .(044) and 



vegetable etc* C05-4) from the . traditional sector^ In India 
the correspondinq products iriclude s Cwheat etc« unniilled 
C041) y barely unirsilled (043), tea and mats (074) ^ spices 
(075) ST seeds for other fi^ed oils (223)^ cotton (263)? 
refactory building products (662) and metal manufactures 
(693) from the traditional and pigments? paints (533) , froiri 
the noH'^t radi t ional sector, 

IV « 2 Products Showing Discont irmi ty in Revealed 
Ci3mparat i ve Advantage 

ye may discuss those commodities in which revealed 

comparative advantage w-s . discontinued over different 
periods. Revealed comparative advantage confined on 26 
products in the first period in Pakistan? 25 in Malaysia? 23 
in Turkey 21 in Arijentina? IS in Singapore? 15' in Korea 
Republic? 14 in Brazil? and 13 in Israel, within the 
traditional sector was discontinued in the second period* 
Such' products within the non-t radi tional sector were . f ound ' to 
be 21 in Isreai? 1S in Singapore? 13 in Malaysia? 10 in Korea 
Republic?. 9 each in Turkey and Argentina? 7 in Brazil and '6 
in Pakistan,' 

Similarly? revealed comparative advantage "during second 
period? .which relied on 25 traditional products each in 
Argentina? Pakistan' and Tuekey? -24 in India? 'EE each in 
Israel,?, Singapore and .Malaysia? 20 in Korea Republic?na!ia 16 
in Brazil,, ' was .discontinued, during the final’ period, Sucb 
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products ^s/ithin the non-tradit ional sector were dO xn 
Argentina. 15 in Turkey. 14 in India. 12 in Pakistan. 10 in 
Malaysia. 9 in Brazil and S 'each in Isreal. Korea Republic 
and Singapore (Table--1). 


I V . 3 Addition of Products with Revealed Com . para-» i.y . e 

' fid vantage 


During the second period. 26 products in tsingapore. 2 _j 
in Malaysia. 21 in Pakistan. 19 in Israel. 15 in Korea 
Republic, 16 each in Argentina and Brazil. 14 in iutkey and o 
in India, entered as new products with revealed comparative 
advantage within the traditional sector. Corresponding 

products within the non-traditional sector were 16 in Israel. 
15 in Turkey. 14 each in Argentina and Malaysia. 12 m 
Brazil. 11 in Pakistan. Sin Korea Republic and' 7 in 
Singapore. Similarly, new products with revealed comparative 
advantage. entered during the final period witnin the 
traditional sector were : 29 in Argentina. 24 in turKey. ^3 
in Malaysia. 19 in India. 18 in Brazil. 17 in Pakistan. 12 in 
Singapore and 5 in Korea Republic. Similar products within 
the non-traditional sector were: 21 each in India and 
Pakistan. 20 each in Israel and Korea Republj-C. IS in 
Singapore. 15 in Turkey. 14 in Argentina. 13 in Malaysia and 
7 in Brazil CTable-1) - It would imply that during the second 
period, majority products in majority of NICs emerged in the 
traditional sector with revealed comparative, ■advantage. 
During the final period, the egual number of products both in 



rraditioFial and 


FI o 11 — I, ra. d i X 1 Q na. 1 s a c "t o r aoss r o a d 


proiiuc LS with revealed corriparat i ve advantaae * 


In all selected a Ffewly industr iai izinq 


level o o 1 n o 


count ries (NIC! 


17. products from traditional and' 



non-t n 


doFial sector 3 . which had ■ revealed coirioarat i ve 


advantage in the first period were discorst inued during the 
second period* This was seen compensated by the eritrance of 
17 products f rom traditional arsd to 11 products froiii the rson- 
t radi t ioFsai sector,- with revealed comparative advantage. 
During the final periody 2S products from traditional and IE 
products 'from non-t radi tonal sector having revealed 
comparat i ve advantage -were discontinued^ whereasy equal- 
number of products C17) were added ' each in to the traditional 
and the non-tradi t ional sector with revealed co.mparative 



advantage (7able-1 I 


V« Nature, of Country’s Comoet iti veness and Complemsntarit iei 


Rank of 8>;port performance indices also ascribes 'the- 
state', of competitiveness and complementar i ties , If the 
absolute difference- in ranks faetwe'en two expor t— courit r ies' ' is 
less , than , EOy,,’they are considered as keen competitors. 
Further, y if it is mors than SO but less than 40 ^they are,' 
considered as , ' friargin-al competitors* , rloweve-ry if ■ absolute.' 
difference is mors than 40y they are. .denoted as complementafv 


co-un'.t'.'r'i.,e-i 


jQ - if there, exists orslv one either 


..marginal c.ompet i.tor . market is characterised a? 


duo.oQ 1 


exceeds 


If the number, of keer§ or ma.rqiT\cil competitors 


but is le 


ess than four, the Siarket is said to be oligopolistic 


in character. Finally, if the nainber of keen and n^.arginal 


coifipetit-ors .are four -or more. 


competitive market* 


r i s de s c,r i be d '=s.s ps r t e c i- 1 y 
ilassifies the selected MlCs 


by nature of competitive markets according 

performar.ce indices for the top 50 e.port-commodities , «hile 
App.ndi.-A describes the ..port-commodities at 3 digit levels 


o rank of eKport 


of SITC groupings. 


Based on the s^ethodology per-^r during the period 1979 
as to. 1984-87. a majority of products in traditional secto. 
in Argentina.. Brazil.. India and Turkey faced the duopolistic 
market structure, while that in Israel, Malaysia, Pakistan 
and Singapore, the oligopolistic competition prevailed. In 


and , Sinqapore? t 


Korea Republic, however, majority of traditional commodities 


%^ere fuunci comp 


lementary in character. For example, 13 out 


if 33 traditional products in 


Argentina; 10 out of 33 in 


Brazil 


out of 29 in India; and 15 out of 31 in Turkey 


were seen facing duopolistic competition. 


Argent ifiSy , me air pi^^ 


pared preserved C014) y cheese and 


■ C0S4) 


shell fishy fresh 


h frozen <036), barely unmilled 


:Q43)y 'fruits, y nucs: 


fresh dried <057), feeding stuff for 


.an ima 


Is <081 ) under food and live 


animals <0-Q); cork. 


natura 


1 , . . ,ra^' 'was e' a 


( 244 )- under' crude: mi 


:er lais 


inedible 


12*0) y . resi 


lual V petreieuiii proau 


cts C335) under Hiine.r.aj 


'. T, -n 4?ratc: flMsd vsqetanie oil 

C3t'0)?, animal .oils and .tai.s ^ ^ s 


and 


m o Cl I I 1 <c oci o Q 



T a fa 1 e -2 ! Classifica t ion of Products 'By Competitive Harkets in Newlv 


Industrialising DgvelopinoCountrigs ? 1979-62 to 1984-87 


Mature of competit i ve’ market 


Argentina 

Brazi 1 

India 

. 1979- 

'82 - 19S4-87 1979- 

“SE ■“ 1984"~S7 

, .|9j9_g£ 1984-87 



CNo. 

of Products) (No. 

0 t Products) 

CMo,:- of Products) 


T 

NT 

T NT 

T' :NT 


A« Duopolistic market 

.4 -T 

1 O- 

4 

10 

4 

1 1 

9 

B, Oligopolistic market 

8 

/ 

1 1 

3 

9 

4 

C» Perfectly competitive market 

8 

6 

6 

5 

4 

2 

D- Complementary countries 

6 ' 


6 

5 

5 

6 

Total 

33 

17 

33 

17 

29 

21 



israsl 


Korea Republic 


Malaysia 


NT 


T 


NT 


NT 


Duopolistic market 

4 

10 

4 

7 

6 

4 

Oligopolistic market 

12 

13 

4 

16 

11 

11 

P e r f e c 1 1 y c o m p e t i live m a r k e t 

3' . 

5 

4 

- 

3 

3 

Complementary countries 

E 

1 

8 

9 

10, 

: 2 

Total 

21 

29 

IS 

32 

30 

20 
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soft (423) under animal vegetables (4*0); and leather (611), 
veeiiers piy’^^ood C631) and iron and steely universal plats, 
sheet C674) under irsanufactured .goods classif ied by ' irsateriais 
(6.0):. .were- seeni- facing duopol ist i c. ' usarket ■ structure = 
Traditional products facing similar competition ■ in Brazil 
were = meat fresh, chilled, frozen (Oil), other cereals irieal 
flour (047). coffee and substitutes (071). feeding stuffs for 
animals (OSI)? iron ore concentrates (£81 fixed vegetable 
oils soft C 4£3 ) y veeners. psly^yood (631 )y paper etc. (64 H)f 
iron ore? primary forms C67£) and non-f errous base metals 
(689). 

In India? traditional products facing similar nature of 
market ' competition were^ meat? dried, salted? ■ smoked (OIE)? 
meat prepared preserved? nes (014)? shell fish? fresh frozen 
(036)? «heat etc. unmilled (041)? barely.-, unmilled (043). 
spices- (075)? ' stone , - sand and gravel (£73)? -iron : ore 
concentrate (281}?- materials of'' rubber.- (621)? ' paper' etc. 
(642) and ; non-f er rous, ' base metals (-689). Siiriilarly? in 
Turkey, such products were* cheese and curd C0E4)? fish etc., 
prepared preserved nes ' (037). wheat etc. meal or flour CG46) ? 
vegetables etc. fresh simply p*reserved (054)? vegetable etc. 
(056)? fruits? ' preserved? prep^ared C05S) ? other crude 
minerals CE7S)? crude animal, materials rses' -.(291 )■ ? animal oils 
.and, fats (411). T'lour. covering ■ e.tc- ... (659) ?- iro'n ... and .steel 
primary. forifiS C67E)? ' iron? steel ?.. ..shapes etc .", (673),? , ,,c-D,pp'-:*r 
(682)- and zinc ■ C6S6). 


Among the traditional sector? products facing 
oligopolistic market structure in Israel weres eggs. birds? 


fresh C0S5)r fruits, preserved C05S), chocoiats 


1073) 


,7 = ilJ. -s. 


prodiicts C09S)y' other crude minerals CS7S)y crude vegetalile 


maleriaj 


<S92) sr mineral mar?ufactur ea C663) ? iron .and steel 



casl-inq ife/Vi ? silver 


atinum C6S1 )t wire product 


etci and that ■ in tialavsia (sferss eggs CoS: 


substitutes COTI)^.; edible products C09S)y seeds 


tor o i- o e r 


tixeu o: 


(i:2.3) y waste of textile fabrics (269] 




1274) 


m and steel scrap CESE), base metal 


concentrates (ES7)y 'fur skins, tanned dressed (613) y- veeners 
plywood (634) and pig iron (671). Similarly^ such products 
in Pakistan wares fish etc- (035) y rice (042) y cocoa (072) y 
seeds for other fixed oil CE23)y / rubber, synthetic (E33)f 
sulpher (274) y . crude . an imal (291) y- fur skins (613) y' veeners 
plywood ■ (634)y- paper and paper board' .C641)y' textile yarn 
(651 )y .iron and steel tube. (678). and lead ■■C685)y and in 
Singapore meat dried' (012) y rubber synthetic reclaimed (233) y 
sulpher ■ (274) y ' fur skinsy tanned, dressed (613) y veenersy 
plywood (634) y tools (695) and base metals (697)* 

So far as the nature of market structure, in non- 
traditional "'goods is ' concernedy . .m.ajQrity .,of goods . irr 
Argentinay Brazil?, . Israely' Korea -.Republicy .Malaysiay.,, 


Pakistan': 


ingapor.e .'and:-,, lurkey. faced .'the' oil 


IQOpOi isiii c 


market structure, 'while that in Indiay ■ duopoly, market 
.competition ...prevailed* ' Non-tradi t ^onal Products facing 


duopo 


listi.c' market competition in India .were.s pigmenti 


(3x5"^)^ plastic: materials i3B3) ^ starch insulin etc* C592) 
ife'ithi'o the cheiiiicals C5»0)| other po*,sier sjenerat ing inachinery 
(JIB) r railway vehicles C791) within the iFiachinery ,arid 


t ran s oo r t e g a i pme ri t C / =. O ) ? an d f a rn i t u r e e 1 


i e*£ii ; jr men * e 


outer ■ wear not knit CS4E) and meters and counters nes CB73) 
within the itiiscel ianeous manufactured' art iclss CS*0) « Thus ? a 
majority of- traditional goc^ds in Israel* Malaysia* Pakistan 
and Sir?gapore faced the ol igopc^i istic market ' structure .* while 
in Argent inay Brazi 1 y India and Turkey* a fierce duopolistic 
market competition prevailed* A majority .of traditional 
goods in Korea Republic was found complementary in so far' as 
9' NlCs were concerned. As. compared to above? majority of 


goods in non-t rad? ticnal sector in majorii 
found facing oligopolistic market structure , 


VI Mature of Factor . Endowment Structure 


of ■■ NICs wer e 


may n a w 


examine the ‘ relationship of revealed 


comparative advantage over time among each MICs in different 
iifiport-markets « It- would roughly indicate the' state of 
similarity/dissimilarity ' in resource endowment- ' structure and 
the trade regime. ■ Spearman ""s rank correlation has been 
^Qrked out between rank of ■ export' performance indi ces , of y /one 
MICs at ,3 digit levels 'of SITC.. commodities , with .the r.est 


different import-markel 


statist i cal ly 


oni, t'.'i-'can v 


correlation coefficient' below Q«5 or ■ above .would .roiighi.y. 
indicate the higher degree of dissimilarity/similar ity - .in. 






Tab 1 8-3 I Spear^san's Rank Corrslation tosftic ign ts BeWegn Rank ot Export PertiifiBaBCg 
Indices of Individual NICs and Rg^riain inq NICs in the Develooed Harkst 



NICs 

Arqeo” Brazil 
tina 

India 

Israel 

Korea 

Republic 

Malaysia Paki- Singa- 

stan pore 

lyfKev 

Argentina 

I.OOOQ 0,1657h* 

0.3197* 

-0.0139 

-0.0727 

-0.0818 0.1707***0.0012 

0.4384* 

Brazil 

0.1657«» 1.0000 

0.2067** 

0.2275*9 

0, 1389 

0.1333 -0.0108 0.1302 

0. 1793^^^ 

India 

0.2197* 0.S087** 

1.0000 

0.3283* 

0»E736^ 

0.1204 0.1255 0.2120** 

0,4400# 

Israel • 

-0.0129 0.2275** 

0.3233* 

1.0000 

0.3958* 

0.3054* -0.1704***0.3810* 

0# 1833*** 

Korea 







Republic 

-0.0727 0.13S9 

0.2733* 

0..2958* 

1.0000 

0.2233**-0.0737 0.3832* 

0.1505 

Malaysia 

-0.0313 0.1333 

0.1204 

0.3054* 

0.2233** 

1.0000 -0.0238 0.3377* 

0,0233 

Pakistan 

0,1707*** -0,0108 

0.1255 

-0. 1704*** 

-0.0737 

-0.0238 1.0000 -0.0133 

0.0808 

Singapore 

0.0012 0.1302 

0.2120#* 

0.3810* 

0.3832* 

0.3377* -0.0133 1,0000 

0.1429 

Turkey 

0.4384* '0.1793*** 

0.4400* 

0. 1833*** 

0.1505 

0.0233 0.080S 0.1429 

1.0000 


Die • ^ Indicates signiticant at i par cent levaL 

■ Indicates significant at. 5 per cent level 
w Indicates significant at 10, per, cent ■ level. 


Source Coaffiodity Trade Statistics ? United NationSy' Year Book of Ifiternalional Trade Statistics ^ 
United fetions and flonthly Statistics of Foreign Trade 'of India , BGCI.SS,; Calcuttay 
"Varioas Issues.. 




each NICs intei^nal factor- endowment stmcttire vis-a-vis the 

rest- . ■ /. 

Resoiirce endo^jairient ■ structure tor the products clirscired 

to developed market economies during -1979-82 - -19S4-S7 in 

Argentina was found dissimilar with d NICs Ij-ndia, raKistan 
and Turkey)? Brasil’s with 3 NICs ilndia, Israel and Turkey)? 
India with 8 MlCs (Argentina. Brasil. Israel. Singapore. 
Korea Republic and Turk-ey)? Israel’s with 6 NICs ilnoia. 

Korea Republic. Malaysia. Pakistan. Singapore and Turkey)? 

Korea Republic’s with 4 NICs (India. Israel. Malaysia and 
Singapore)? Malaysia’s with 3 NICs (Israel. Korea Republic 
and Singapore)? Singaproe’s with 5 NICs (Brazil. India. 
Israel. Korea Republic and Malaysia) ? and Turkey’s with 4 
NICs (Argentina. Brasil, India and Israel Factor endowment 
structure in individual NICs with the rest was found to be 
similar in character in developed market economies. 

Ws may na« discuss the naWra of fartor ondo«ment 


structure ' f 


or individual NICs vis-a-vis the 


rest in 


’ ■ During 1974-82 to 1984-87. resource 

deveiop'ing i_ouni-riwS . _i.y 

endowment structure (Tabie-4) in Argentina was found to be 
dissimilar with 2 NICs (India and Singapore)? Brasil’s with 2 
NICs (Korea Republic and Pakistan )? India' s with 3 NICs 
(Argentina. Malaysia and Singapore ) ? Korea Republi c ’ s «i th 3; 
NICs (Brazil, Pakistan and Singapore )? Malaysia; s with 3 NICs 


Fabie - 4 : Spafr^an' s Rank Correlation Coefficients BetaeeTi Rank of Esoort Perforaanee 
Indices of Individual Nics and Rest of NICs in Deve!o!}in<; Cotintries s 
I979-82 and 19S4-37 . " 







Note ; * Indicates significant at 1 per cent level. 

Indicates significant at 5 per cent level 
»* Indicates significant at 10 per cent level. 

Source J Comodity Trade Statistics , United Nations j ■ Year Book of International Trade Statistics , 
United Nations and Nonthly Statistics of Foreign Trade of India , D5CI i S, Calcutta, 
Various Issues. 



with Korea 


C India and Singapore) i Pakistan ’ s only *#ith Korea Re/pui#lici 
and SingapQ re s' w* th 4 NICs {Argentina? India? Korea ■ Republ i c 
and Malaysia). Factor endo*j^ment structure ^ in 'each NICs . with 
the rest' of NICs W3.s found to-be identical in. developing 
market ecdnomies,. ' . 

It is interesting finding that resource' ’struct-yre of' 6 
WlCs (Israel? Argentina? Brazil? Malaysia? Pakistan and 
Turkey) was generally found to be identical ' vis-a“-vi5\ the 
most of MICs under consideration. It is significant to ' note 
that resource endowment dissimilarity was pronounced -more 
significantly in developed • than that in developing'-economies. 
It was found that all MICs except Argentina- underlined the; 
dissimilarity in resource endowment vis-a—vis /the rest -MICs 
in to the world market CTable—5) . 


The findings thus suggest that 'there have been a general: 
resource structure dissimi lar i ty among MICs for the goods 
exported to developed countries CDMEs) and the world?' which 
implied the non— homogeneous 'ptroduct ion structure in most ■- of^ 
MICs. .In sharp constrast, to -. this? a. reiatively homogeneous 
factor endowment' structure was observed ' f or " , the / ' .pr„pduc ts, 
exported to the developing countries '■.CDCs}«;' 
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Table -* 5 * SpearianTs Rank Corre l ation Coefficients Bgfaeeo Rank af Export Psrforiance 
Indices of Individual MICs mi Rest of HICs in the terid ^ 1979-8g - 1984-67 


NICs 


NICs 

Argen- 

tina 

Brazil 

India 

Israel 

Herea 

Republic 

Halaysia 

Paki- 
stan , 

Singa- 
. pore 

Turkey ^ 

Argentina 

1.0000 

0.0825 

0.1481 

0.1288 

0.0364 

0.1403 

0.1057 

0.1027 

0.0805 ■ 

Brazil 

0.0625 

1.000C' 

0.2077** 

0.3138* 

0.3218* 

■ 0.2834^ 

0.2223** 0.2474** 

0.2937^ 

India 

0.1481 

0.2077W 

1.0000 

0.3506* 

0.3346* 

0.2633^ 

0,2833* 

0.2933* 

0.2582* 

Israel 

0.1288 

0.3138* 

0.3506* 

X n .-1 ■ 

0.4C*60* 

0.3492* 

0.2853* 

0«3415^ 

0.2839* 

Korea 

Republic 

0.0364 

0.3218* 

0.3346* 

0.4060* 

1.0000 

0.3457* 

0.24S2** 0=2904* 

0.3185* 

Malaysia 

0.1403 

0.2834* 

0.2233* 

0.3492* 

0.3457* 

1.0000 

0.3151* 

0.3989* 

0.2894* 

Pakistan 

0.1057 

0.2228** 

0.2833* 

0.2853* 

0.2482* 

0.3151* 

1.0000 

0.3706* 

0.2413** 

Singapore 

0.1027 

0.2474** 

0.2933* 

0.3415* 

0.2904* 

0.3989* 


1.0000 

0.3201* 

Turkey 

0.0805 

0.2937* 

0.2582* 

0.2839* 

■ 0.3185* 

0.2894* 

0.2413** 

0.3201* 

1.0000 


fete J ^ Indicates significant at 1 per cent IsveL ‘ * ^ 

Indicates significant at '5 per cent level 

. Indicates significant at 10 per cent level. 

Source • Coiiodity Trade Statistics ? United. Nat ions 7 Year Book of International Trade Stalistics j 
United Nations and Honthly Statistics of Foreign Trade of India ? . BGCI ^ S? , Calcutta? 
Various Issues. 
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VIII « Cor respondarice Beti^eeri . Expor t-Supgly anci Ifftpor t- 
B ema.nd 'St f acture 

ye may now examine the -export-supply and the iiriport— 
demand structure among MICs« This is done with the .help, of 
ratio of commodity correspondarrce ? which has been worked out 
by ' using following Linemann's metliod'^^s 


Cpq . - /\/ n \' '€ i m i 

. /_ 

■ , i ~ 1 ^ 


yhersy Cpq = Coefficient of corresporsdaoce betweeri export of 
p and import of q . country* 

p . ■ 

, =, Proportiof! of ith commodity' in the export of 
' country p« 



Proportion of -ith commodity /in the import of 
country q « 


By 'Using above ■ method,', commodity cor respondance . ratios 
have " been worked out' for the' year’. 19S7” in Table— ,Tt ; was 
found that export-supply of Argentina corresponded well- with 
im po f t— demarid structure of Brazil^ India, ' Israely Pakistan 
and Turkey? Brazil’s with Argentinay, Israel, ■ X-ndias Pakistan 


an d Korea R e pu fa i i c 7 Indians ;w i, t h P c« k 1 . s t an , , I s r ae 1 y 'Argent ina ,. 
Brazil and Turkey? .Israel’s with Haki'Stan? ■ .India, ..K.or.ea 


RepubiiCy Brazil and Argentina? , and Koreans with 
Israeli Pakistariy India and Turkey* . Siirn lar iy , .ex 
of flalaysia matched well with import-demand ■ st 
Korea TepiibliCy Brazil, Pakistan ana India? Paxi 
Indian Israel ^ Turkey, and Brazil? 


Singapore^ 
port— supply 
.ructur e- of 
.sta'n'’"S' 'wi'Th., 
Singapore ’ s. 


Table 6 


Coe ffic ient s of. Coirtmodily Cor respondance Between Export-sii pp- 

lies and Iii‘{ po r t -Deman d Structure ilL. Sele cted Newl y 

Indu stria l izing Developing Cauntriess 1987 


Exporting 

Countries 



Importing .Countries 




Argen-™- 

tina 

' Brazil 

India 

Israel 

Korea 

Repab-“ 

lie 

Mala- 

ysia 

,Paki~ 
s tan 

Sing a*” 
pore 

Tur- 

Argentina 

— 

0.1594 

0.1 385 

0.1241 

0.0959 

0.1039 

0.1225 

0 » 0860 

0* 1 162 

Brazil 

0.1493 

— 

0.1308 

0.1319 

0.1179 

0.1105 

0.1285 

0.1158 

0.1179 

India 

0.1497 

0,1404 


0.1594 

0.1342 

0.0980 

0.16HS 

0.0960 

O 

o 

Israel 

0. 1S3S 

Q.13E3 

C. 15C3 

■— 

0.1439 

0. 1025 

0= 1517 

0 » 1265 

0.1257 

Korea Republic 

0.1034 

0 . 1E6 1 

0.1411 

0.1533 

— 

0.1118 

0= 1435 

0*1549 

0.1364 

Malaysia 

0.0990 

Q.1166 

0.1034 

0.1030 

0.1179 

— 

0:i049 

0* 1483 

0.1020 

Pakistan 

0.1480 

0.1411 

0.1700 

0.1670 

0,1277 

0.1015 

— 

0*0762 

0.1425 

Singapore 

0.0911 

0.1149 

0.0970 

0.1123 

0.1414 

0 . 1300 

0.0S72 


0.0995 

Turkey 

0.1 49C 

0.1597 

0. 1533 

0.1503 

0. 1330 

0.0938 

0*1543 

0*0927 



Sources Commodit y Trade Statistics . United Mat ions 'iMI. Book of 

International Trad e Statistics . United Nations: and Hontt?ly Statistics 
of Foreion Tra de of India ?.: DGCI S? Calcutta’^ Various Issues* 
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with Korea Republic, Malaysia., Brasil^ Israel and Turkey? and 


"Ijf h d if 


Turkey’s with Brazil y Pakista-n, India? Israel and 


Argentina CTabie-6) 


Tins? ' there exists 


o e n e r a 1 


;orrespc?ridanc:s between the ^supply of export and 


ne aeniano 


‘or iiisport aiTiOnq the selected NICs, 


Vx j. X » r Q rifiax i on 


Trade Coo oe rat ion 


rise r o s s 1 D 1 e 


ooiisiaera Lions 


Above measures can be applied for corisiderat ion of trade 

pj 

cooperation X It may be mentioned that commodities showing 
revealed comparative advantage in a- static ‘ framework have 
generally been considered for trade coopserative move? which? 
of course? do not take into account of; changing pattern of 
coiinparat ive advantage i»e*? dynamic comparative advantage 
product-wise. Since a change in. comparative advantage of 


commodities is intrinsicaly li 


nked with change in their 


factor endowment structure, it would be more realistic if 
trade cooperation is considered on dynamic than that on 
traditionally employed static comparative advantage basis. 
In this study, the consideration of trade cooperation iS, 
therefore, based on dynamic rather than the static framework. 
In association with this, nature of competition, changes in 
factor endowment structure and commodity correspondence have 
also been *ts.k 0 'ii into, account « ' . ■ ; ■*, 


fhe foriBation of trade cooperation is justitiahie 


»i r o uFi cl X ft a Z ffi O' s ■ o t 


.n tiieir 


idi t-i QTial '■ and 


the 


30 


t- rad i t- i 0113 i cQififfioditrios faced t-he fie.rce coiTipet-itriori and t-hiis 
effcir'ts tr.owsrcis yhis- direction^ could, possibly ffiiniifiiso y it 
not e 1 iiB ilia le y . t-hs eisiiieot u . compet i t-ioo « Since most of 
NICs fe.ced toe ciuopol isl-ic niarket- competition for marketino 
'■Qf their traditional and oligopolistic competition .for their 
!ion*-tradi tionai comniodi t ies ? it foul'd imply that any efforts 
by any NICs *^ouId only result in to the cut—throat 
compet i t i on iricliidiriq price— *^ar among therii 5 el%^es = This could 
be avoided by forming the iiitra—NICs trade coopseration 
through cost reducing and price decisive measures = " 

Eased on above, considerations » selected 9 ^4ICs have 
been classified into three distinct blocksy such, as y <1) 
Singaporey India^ Argentinay Pakistan and Turkeyy CII) Korea 
Republic and Israel and (III) Brazil and Malayasia, First 
block may specialise commodities with in food and live 
animals (0.0) y beverages and tobacco (1.0) and crude 
materials inedibles except fuels C2«0)y and may export to the 
rest of the blocks. Similarlyy second block may specialize 
various commodities within manuf actured goods classified by 
materials C.6,.0) and miscellaneous manufactured articles CS.O) 
and. may export to rest of the - blocks*' . Third block 
r eci pf ocately may specialize various . comimodi t ies with , in 
aniifial vegetable oils and fats C4.0) x;. .chemicals (5.0) and, 
!iiachir*afy .and transport equipment i?.0) and, may exfio,rt to,,... 
resl- 0 . l-he blicks. ■ . " 

T”':a f .o^rm.at ion of intra— NICs trade cooperation .has , been 
pre^-sfitac in ”"able-*7 a- S digit levels of . SITC ,■ groupings. 



Table 


~ 7 s Classification of EKport-Commodities into Blocks of Selected 
Newly Industrializing Developing Countries Based on Dynamic 
Revealed Comparative Advantage 


Block EKport-Commodities 


I 

India, Singapore, Argentina, Heat, fesh, chilled, frozen (011).; Wheat etc. 

Pakistan, Turkey unmilled (041); Barley unmiilled (043); Haize 

unmilled (044); Wheat etc. meal or flour (046); 
Cereal etc. preparations (048); Vegetable etc, 
fresh simply preserved (054); Tea and mate (074); 
Spices (075); Hides', skins, etc. furs raw (S11); 
Seeds for other fixed oils (EES); Fuelwciod and 
charcoal (E41); Cotton (S63) and Sulpher, 
unroasted, iron phy'rites (S74). 

II 

Korea Republic, Israel Woven man-made fabric (65»3); uime, cement, 

building products (661); Mineral manufactures nes 
(663); Pearl, precious,, semi precious stone 
(667); Iron and steel casting unworked (679); 
Copper, excluding cement copper (68S); Wire 
products non-electric (693); Steel copper nails, 
nuts etc. (694); Tools (695); Base metal household 
equipment (697); Travel goods, hand bags (831); 
Footwear (S51). 

Ill 


Brazil, Malaysia Fixed vegetable oil, non-soft (42E); Processed 

animal vegetable oil etc. (431); Carboxylic 
acids, etc. (513); Nitrogen function compounds 
(514); Perfumery cosmetics etc. (553); Products 
of condensation etc. (58S); Steam engines, 
turbines (71E); Other power generating machinery 
(718); Machines, nes, non-electric (719). 



Such ail attempt may further accentuate trade more intensively 
among NICs, it blocks so formed are coriverted into a 
cartel- Such a cartel comprising of selected ne^^ly 
industrializing developing countries particularly in non- 
traditional goods? in turn? is required to folio**? common 
strategies in respect of price decisions? . cost reduction? 
tariff and non-tariff reduction etc. through tacit agreement- 
May be that concerted efforts towards joint ventures based on 
technological? industrial and financial cooperation may 
stimulate the intra-NICs trade among themselves- However? 
successfulness of cartel in selected kllCs and in devslopir.g 
countries is yet to be ensured under the given internatiDnai 
trading environment. 

IX. Policy Implication 

Theory of comparative advantage in its conventional and 
non~conventiona’ treatment implies as to how the flows or 
trade between countries are determined by the micro and macro 
economic efficiency. It is? therefore? simply a transaction 
between efficiency and inefficiency of factors and 
commodities. Overtime? it has been noticed that share of 
export from traditional commodities declined? where as? that 
from non-traditional items improved in country's export 
basket. To explain this? we examined the comparative 
advantage of export-commodities at 3 digit levels oy 
identifying the pattern of revealed comparative advantage in 
a dynamic ‘-evting. 



11 is found that ^^hen me moved from first to secorid 
period? revealed comparat i ve advantage confined on 
traditional sector goods in Malaysia? Pakistan and ArgentiBoa 
shifted to^'ards the non-t raditional goods exports ?. 4vhere as? 
a reverse vias true in Korea Republic? Singapore and Turkey* 
The' observed t ransf oriiiat ion in revaled comparati ve advantage^ 
in former was in line with the product cycle theory and t-he 

PQ 

stages of comparative advantages once held by • Balassa~~ ' where 
as? latter? was in line with factor proportion theory* 


During the final period? the revealed consparative 
advantage in Pakistan? Malaysia and .Argentina confined in 
fion— t radi tional goods earlier shifted towards the tradi t ioiial 
goods? while in Brazil? India? Israel? Korea. Republic? 
Singapore and Turkey retained the revealed comparat i ve 
advantage on traditional goods exports* It? thus? manif estes 
the general appl i cabi 1 i ty of factor proportion theory, held 

j-dvantage relying 
/ on account of 
ibour conditioned 
fay the local resource endowiTien t structure? where as? on non— 
traditional goods to the, uistortxons introduced by the traoe 
policies* 


a led compa 
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count ry ' s 

cheap 

owiTient str 

ucture 


Study further exafniried the nature of coinpetion arsd the 
c Q r r e s uo n dan c e bet ween t H e e po r t —s ti p i y an d i m pso rt — deifsar* d'' 
s 1 5'“ *■'- 1 u r S' cUTiG n c M ICs« Broadly speaking? most of ' ' the,, 
c ? 'll- « c DiTifiiii d i t i e s were found facing cuiopscii ist i c 


were 


found 
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cofflpetition while' non— traditional commodities oligGpol.ist i c 
market structure character ised fay cut— throat competi.Qrg in 
terms of price and cost for marketing of their products. 
Further y dissimi lar i ty in' factor endowment structure was, 
underlined among i^JiCs in to the developed market sconoiiiies ■ 
CDMEs) and to the world. However? identical factor ■ endowment 
structure was revealed for the products exported to 
developing countries (DCs). Cor respondance faetwssri eKp^ort-—, 
supply and import- demand was generally found to be strong, 
among i\iICs,« 


, ThiiSy under the given market structure? any attempt to 
■enhance export from one WIC to an other would, fae futile and? 
thereforsy intra-hllCs trade cooperation . is called for* It is 
suggested that selected NICs should form three distinct 
blocks in order to enhance export among theiitselves. The first 
block may specialize in primary commodities within the broad 
groups of food and live animals <0.0)? beverages and tobacco 
C1.0) and crude materials CE.O) and may export to rest ot the 
blocks. Second block? reci procately ? may specialise, in 
commodities within the manufactured goods (6.0) arsd . 
miscellaneous manufacturing CS.O) and may export to the rest 
of the blocks. Simiiariyr third block, may specialise in 
commodities under animal vegetable oils and fats C4.0), 
chemicals (5.0) and machinery and transport equipment C7.G) 
and may export to rest of the blocKS. 


It is recommended that countries under ihree 
biocvs m-.y ul 1 imat? ly b.-. ..erged into a cartel. Objec' 
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h cartel should be to maxiJiiise the collective benefits hy 

licies and prooraififfies- conducive t-o 
It is suggested that mere 
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